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AGRICULTURE. 








PONDS. 

Pastures that are destitute of water, should 
have artificial ponds made in them, for watering 
places. “ Observe where rushes, reeds flags, and 
other aquatic plants grow spontaneously ; or 
where frogs are observed to lie squatted down 
close to the ground in orderto receive its moist- 
ure. Or observe where a vapor is frequently seen 
to rise from the same spot. Some say, wherever 
little swarms of flies are seen constantly flying in 
the same place, and near the ground, in the morn- 
ing, after sunrise, there is water underneath.” 
“If a well is made in a sloping ground, and the 
declivity is sufficient to give it a horizontal vent, 
it will be worth the husbandman’s while to dig 
such a passage,and by means of pipes, or any 
other conveyance, to carry the water across the 


light soil, through which it might otherwise sink. | 


The greatest quantity of water will be obtained 
in this manner, because there will be a continual 
stream.” ‘There is no difficulty in making a dura- 
ble pond in a clayey soil. Let a large hollow ba- 


sin be made in such earth, and it will preserve the | 


water that falls in rain, But it is apt to be thick 
and dirty, if some pains be not taken to prevent 
it. The declivity by which the cattle enter, should 
be paved, and gravel’should be spread on the bot- 
tom. Or it might be better if the whole were 
paved. 

There are many large natural ponds, which 
have outlets in one part, and are supplied by 
brooks or rivers in other parts; but a greater 
number of smaller ponds which are perfectly 
stagnant, unless when they are agitated by winds. 
Such ponds as the latter, in hot seasons, are apt 
to become putrid, and contaminate the air about 
them. For this reason they should, if possible, 
be drained. And when the water is not deep, and 
an outlet can be made without too much cost, 
they should be drained for the sake of reclaiming 
the soil. This will be of great value, as it com- 
monly is found to be extremely rich, being made 
up of the finest particles of soil, wafted into them 
by winds, and of decayed vegetable substances, 
besides the fine mould washed into them by rains. 

Many farms contain little sunken spots, which 
are most of the year covered with water, and 
produce some aquatic bushes and weeds. These 
are notorious harbors for frogs; and are therefore 
called frog-ponds. They should be drained, if it 
be practicable. Itis commonly the case, however, 
that draining themin the common way, by making 
an outlet, would cost more than they would be 
worth when drained, because of the height of the 
land on every side. But in this case, if the banks 
be not clay, they may be drained in the following 
manner, 

Take notice on which side land that is lower 
than the pond is nearest. On that side, in the 
bank near the pond, dig a kind of cellar, two or 
three feet deeperthan the surface of the pond ;do 
itin a dry season. If a hard stratum appear, dig 
through it ; and leave digging where the bottom 
is loose gravel, orsand. Then make an open or 
a covered drain from the pond to the cellar. The 
water will be discharged from the pond, and soak 


till a scurf is formed on the bottom that will stop 
the water from soaking into the earth. This scurf 
should be broken from time to time, and taken 
away with a long handled hoe. Or, the cellar 
may be filled up with refuse stones, which I think 
is preferable to the other method. 


discharge itself into the cellar. The land that is 
thus gained will be rich muck, much of which 
may be carted away for manure; and common 
earth, or sand, may replace it, without detriment 
to the soil.— Deane. 





Retarding Gooseberries.—A gentleman who has 
a garden in a high and rather late part of this 
district, sowed a crop of a tall kind of pea imme- 
diately bordering on some gooseberry bushes. 
From deficiency in the length of the stakes, the 
| peas, after they had attained acertain height, fell 
over and completely covered one gooseberry bush, 
| which was thus buried and lost sight of at the 
time the fruit of the others was ripe. The haulm 
lof the peas was not removed till the beginning of 
|December, when the gooseberries were discovered 
hanging ou the bush in the greatest perfection. 
| Perhaps this is too inartificial a method to be rec- 
‘ommended to be followed, but it may afford a hint 
for improvement in the mode of prolonging the 
season of thisexcellent and popular fruit—John 
Ferme. Haddington. Sept. 23, 1828. Gardener’s 
Magazine. 








Apples preserved till late in the Year.—Sir,— 

From the difficulty of preserving apples till late 
in the year, I was induced to try two methods 
recommended in Practical Economy : both promise 
to answer so well, and are so simple, that I recom- 
mend them tothose of your readers who have 
not proper fruit-rooms. From our apples having 
been frosted, the jars were opened sooner than I 
intended ; but from the sound state they are in, I 
have no doubt they would have kept till June. 
I regret I have not a specimen of those preserved 
|in sand to send ; but I forward some of those kept 
in a vacuum for your inspection. 

Directions.—After the apples have been kept 
for a week, and the superabundant moisture 
|cleared away, wipe them with adry cloth, and 
| pack them into glazed jars in layers of sand dried 
|in an oven. Fit a piece of wood into the mouth 
|of the jar, and tie a bladder over it. Let the jars 
\stand ona shelf in a room not subject to much 
| change of atmosphere. 

Or lay a dry layer of pebbles in the hollow of 
a glazed jar; fill the jar with apples rubbed dry ; 
fit a piece of wood into the mouth of the jar, 
cover it with mortar, and place it on a shelf ina 
dry room.—.4 Subscriber. 

The five apples, received March 26, were as 
plump and fresh as if newly gathered ; they were 
of handsome shapes, with a good deal of color, 
and very well flavored. We are not quite certain 
of their names.— Conducter of the Gardener’s Mag- 
azine. 








o dress the roots of Celeriac, or Celerie Rave.— 
The following is considered a cheap and an ele- 





into the earth through the bottom of the cellar,;gant mode. Pare the roots, and cut them into 


Ifthe pond should not then become sufficiently | ding a little cream. 
dry, a small ditch should be drawn round it, and | greater ease and at less expense than the common 


| slices somewhat less than a quarter of an inch in 
) thickness ; then boil them gently till they are ten- 
der in some broth, or in water well-seasoned, and 
'aslice of butter added. When dished, pour over 
ithem some melted butter, or bechamel sauce, 
which is made by thickening some broth, and ad- 
Celeriac is cultivated at 
icelery, and it may be used in the kitchen for seven 
|or eight months in succession.—J. Elles. Longleat 
Gardens, April 25, 1829. . 
French Method of making superior Gooseberry 
and Currant Wines.—For currant wine :—Eight 
pounds of honey are dissolved in fifteen gallons 
of boiling water, to which, when clarified, is added 
the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants. 
Itis then fermented for twenty-four hours, and 
two pounds of sugar to every two gallons of water 
are added. The preparation is afterwards clari- 
fied with the whites of eggs and cream of Tartar. 
For Gooseberry Wine—The fruit is gathered 
dry when about half ripe, and then pounded in 4 
mortar. The juice, when properly strained 
through a canvas bag, is mixed with sugar, in the 
proportion ef three pounds to every two gallons 
of juice. It is then left in a quiet state for fifteen 
days, at the expiration of which, it is carefully 
poured off, and left to ferment for three months, 
when the quantity is under fifteen gallons, and for 
five months when double that quantity. It is then 
bottled, and soon becomes fit for drinking —{ Bibli. 
Physico-Econom.) Gardener’s Magazine. 


Sugar from the Beet Root.—In the Farmer's 
Journal, of March 30, isa letter on this subject 
from Mr Philip Taylor, an English gentleman at 
that time in Paris, and the inventor of a mode of 
boiling sugar by steam, for which he took out a 
patent in 1817. The fact that crystallized sugar 
could be obtained from the Beet root was first no- 
ticed by Margraff in 1747, but excited little notice 
till 1790, when Achard, a German chemist, direct- 
ed the men of science in France to that subject. 
A report by the Institute, about this time, states 
that raw sugar so produced costs about 8d. per 
English pound. In 1810 colonial sugar had be- 
come so dear, that the government directed their 
attention to the process, but, notwithstanding this, 
it was still so imperfect as to be given up, with 
the ruin of several manufacturers, when the peace 
of 1815 admitted the free entrance to~ France of 
colonial sugar. Important discoveries, among 
others that of Mr Taylor for boiling sugar by 
steam, were made in the process, and the number 
of manufactories gradually increased, so that, at 
this time, 1829, there are at least one hundred, from 
which were produced last year, 5000 tons of 
sugar, worth 60/. per ton, or 300,0001., the profit 
of which Mr Taylor estimates at 15/. an acre: 
but he adds, “ I am convinced the process may be 
so far improved, that sugar will be made in France 
from the beet root at 36/. per ton, which will in- 
crease the profit to 24l. an acre.” After showing 
that the beet root succeeds best in the northern 
departments of France, and that, of course, it can 
be grown as well in England as on the Continent, 
he concludes, that though the price of land and 
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labor be much Jower in France than in England, 
yet that the balance of skill in favor of the latter 
country places it on a par with France, in point 
of the profits to be obtained from making sugar 
from beets. He adds, “ with respect to prices of 
produce, the advantage will probably be in favor 
of the English farmer; for although the price of 
sugar is about equal in both countries, yet it is not 
sugar alone that is produced from the beet root 
which iscultivated: the pulp of the root, after 
the juice is pressed out, is excellent food for both 
bullocks and sheep, and I have seen beasts which 
have been bought in at 5!/. per head, fattened upon 
it and sent to market in three months, and sold 
for 111. The value and importance of this part 
of the business will be duly estimated, when it is 
known that the pulp from each acre of beet root 
will fatten a bullock, and that the farmer will have 
as inuch manure for his other crops, as if he had 
grown turnips on the same land; and, of course, 
the same rotation of crops may be continued as is 
now found most beneficial. During the time of 
Bonaparte, the produce of sugar was about three 
per cent on the root; now, as much as five per 
cent is generally obtained ; and as the beet root 
actually contains eight per cent, 1 think I have 
good ground for saying that the process admits of 














further improveinent.— Gardener’s Magazine. 
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HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 

The Anniversary Celebration of the Massacuu- 
seTTS HorricuttruraL Soctery, it is expected, 
will occur on the 19th of the present month, Ar- 
rangements will be originated at the stated meet- 








ing to be held on Saturday, (tomorrow) at the Hall 
of the Society, being the Sth instant, and it is desi- 
rable that the several standing committees, or the 
chairman of each, should be present on the occa- 
sion, 

Thus far, the hopes of the founders of the So- 
ciety have been fully realized. The weekly exhi- 
bitions of fruits, and vegetables, and flowers, at 
the Hall, have shown not only, that “ more could 
have been done, if more had been required,” but 
that the taste, and industry and perseverance of 
our amateur cultivators, as well as of the practical, 
are in a highly progressive state of improvement, 
and that even should they make no farther advan- 
ces, they may with satisfaction repose upon the 
success of their past efforts. 

We hope to see at the approaching festival an 
attractive display of the useful and ornamental 
productions of the garden, and of the field ; and if 
we are not greatly mistaken, we shall produce 
something for the occasion to satisfy the commu- 
nity, that the exertions of the Society have accom- | 
plished so much, as to warrant the belief, that its 
continued efforts will be crowned with complete 
success, C. 

Dorchester Sept. 4, 1829. 


which the above engraving is a representation. 


the construction and operation of this machine. 


frame of the press. 


ples H, on the ends of said levers. 


timber F. The levers G, are brought down by 
means of ropes or chains, being confined to the 
upper end and passing round the windlass EF, 
which is turned by levers K, or by cog wheels L 
and M with the crank N, on the shaft of the cog 





Bones.—A commercial friend has furnished us| wheel M. The levers G are raised by means of 
with a list of 24 vessels which arrived at Hull, Eng. | the rope O being fastened to the ends of said le- | 


from different ports of the Netherlands and Ger-| vers, and passing over the pulleys P, and round 
many, between the 13th and 26th of June inelusive, | the windlass Q, which is turned by a rope fastened 
with an aggregate of 1305 fons of cattles’ bones, be- to the wheel R. The moveable cross piece S, on 
sides 3950 shank bones, They are then groundup,| which the plungers I press, has dogs on the 
and afterwards used as manure. We understand | ends, which catch into a piece with notches in it, 
that a ship cleared from this port recently for the fastened to the inside of the posts. 

same. destination, having on board 200 tons of} The subscriber has the utmost confidence in 
bones which had been collected in this city. It is| the successful operation of the press which he has 
rather a new article of exportation with us, but will invented. It is entirely new, and different in its 
probably receive more attention hereafter.—Jour-' operation from any press fur this purpose, which 
nal of Commerce. 


’ ATOR 

REED’S PATENT 

The subscriber has obtained a patent for a new- | has ever been in use. 
ly invented press for cider and other purposes, of| struction, and the small expense required to erect 


The following is a full and exact description of 


Two posts A, which are tenoned into two sills 
B, with a cross timber C, tenoned into the posts A, 
| just above the sills B, with two other timbers D, rest- 
ing on the sills B, each side of the cross timber C, 
and projecting over the sills B, in order to receive 
the windlass FE, aad two cross timbers F, let into 
the posts A, each side towards the top make the ‘for a single press, or the exclusive right for a town, 
The levers G, are confined county, or state, can learn the terms, on applica- 
to the inside of the cross timber F, by iron grap-| tion, in writing or otherwise, to the subscriber, of 
The move-| Easton, Bristol County, Mass. 
able plungers I are confined to the levers G, and | 
in a perpendicular position by pieces dovetailed 
into the cross timbers F, each side of said plung- | 
ers, and the upper and under side of the cross 


PRESS. 


The simpleness of its con- 


one of this kind, cannot fail, it is believed, to re- 
commend it to the public, and soon to bring it in- 
‘to general use. It possesses many advantages 
over the common screw press, for cider. Those 
' who have seen the model, have expressed the 
decided opinion that two thirds of the usual labor 
‘in pressing cider will be saved in the use of this 
‘patent press. 

| Any person who wishes to purchase a patent 


DANIEL REED. 
| his may certify that I have lately built a Cider 
| Press, invented by Mr Danret Reen, of Easton, 
which I think is powerful in its operation, easily 
and safely managed, and so simple in its construc- 
tion as not to be liable to require much repair, 
Mansfield, May 25, 1829. JACOB DEANE. 


| 


| ¢ ‘ertificate by Roland Howard, Esq. President of the 
| Bristol County Agricultural Sociely. 

| This may certify that I have recently examined 
|a Cider Press, the model of which was invented 
(by Mr Danipt Reep, which in my opinion pro- 
mises superior advantages to any other press here- 
tofore in use within my knowledge, either as re- 
spects the application of power, facility and de- 
spatch in business, simplicity of construction, en 
tire safety in its management, and its not being 
liable often to need repair. 


Easton, May 19, 1829. ROLAND HOWARD. 
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NATIVE SEEDLING PEAR. 

Mr Epvrror—In compliance with your request, 

send you a description, with the outlines of the 
Clapp Pear. The cut gives the correct outlines of 
the form and size. Since the pear was examined 
in the Halli of the Society, 15th August, I have 
seen some scions of the tree, which were grafted 
a year from last April; the growth was very 
great, from five to seven feet in height, and from 
four to fiveinches round: but notwithstanding the 
rapid growth the last season, followed by so severe 
a wiuter, the whole of the scion remained unin- 
jured from the cold. The tree, at this early period 
in the season, is nearly leafless, and the leaves on 
the scions are turning yellow and commence fall- 


S. DOWNER. 


> 
i 


ing. 

Dorchester, Aug. 24, 1829. 
-1 Description of a Seedling Pear, reared by Capt. 

William Clapp, Dorchester. 

Size, rather under medium; color, yellowish 
green, with a little brown blush on the sunny side; 
stem, long and bending over, set on the top, with 
a little rising round the bottom of the stem; eye 
or blossom end a little indented, and commonsize ; 
flesh, whitish, buttery and juicy, hasa high aromatic 
flavor, and is a little musky, resembling very much 
our old fashioned August Catharines or “ Kat- 
terns” in taste, but a little more sprightly ; form and 
appearance being however one quarter larger ; 
more free from blast orblack spots, and the brown 
of not so deep a shade. The tree grows vigor- 
ously, branches upright, leaves dark green, rather 
broad and flat, and finely serrated ; color of the 
wood, brownish, with long thorns—The leaves 
turn yellow and commence falling as the fruit ri- 
pens, and in a short time the tree becomes nearly 
bare of foliage. There is no doubt of this tree 
being a seedling; and I should judge from its re- 
semblance, that the Catharine above alluded to, 
was one of its parents. It came up by chance 
near the house, and has never been tnoved. It is 
sixteen years old ; is thirty feet high, and seven 
inches in diameter; has borne constantly for the 
Jast four or five seasons pretty full, considering its 


| vigorous growth, I should think this summer 
| pear, on account of its good qualities and recent 
| origin, worthy of recommending to our nurseries 
|and the public, It is in eating by the middle of 
_ August, being a litle sooner than the old kind, 
| which has been declining for some years, although 
lit has done better this season. 

| This Pear may with propriety be called the 
' Clapp Pear, from the proprietor, Capt. WitLiam 
| Cuarp, who has raised it. 

| . The above description is taken from the fruit 
plucked a day or two before ripe on the tree, and 
‘softened in the house. 

} 


~ From the Gardener’s Magazine. 4 
On the Culture of the Sweet Potato, (Convolvulus 

Batatas,) as practised in the neighborhood of New 

York. By B. W. Srrone, Esq. Communica- 

ted by Messrs G. Thorburn and Son, Nursery- 

men, New York. 

Sir—We subjoin a few remarks on the culti- 
vation of this plant, as communicated to us by a 
friend on Long Island, B. W. Strong, F'sq., a gen- 
tleman who is unwearied in his exertions to im- 
prove the quality of the vegetables cultivated for 
the New York market. 

“ Good crops of sweet potatoes may be raised 
jin the neighborhood of New York, by a little at- 
| tention to the nature of the plants. Sweet pota- 

toes are produced from the joints of the vine, and 
not from the old potato. To make them fruitful, 
these joints must be covered with earth, and the 
potato forms there. Towards the end of Ajnil, 
make a hotbed of horse manure, about 18 inches 
thick ; on the manure put 3 inches of earth; on 
this earth plant the seed potatoes 3 inches apart, | 
and cover them four inches deep with earth ; when 
the sprouts they send up are 3 inches above the 
ground, draw them out with the hand, and trans- 
plant them (as you would cabbage plants) in soft, 
warm, rich ground in rows, 4 feet apart, and put 
the plants about one foot apart in the rows; keep 
them clear of weeds until the vines begin to cover 
,the ground, afier which their leafy nature will 
‘enable them to smother all weeds. If the hotbed 
be made early in April, the early sprouts will be 
ready for transplanting by the 10th of May; the 
|bed will continue to throw up a second and third 
succession of sprouts, all of which will afford good | 
potatoes, if planted out any time before the end of 
‘June, A hotbed 5 feet square, with ahalf peck 
of sweet potatoes, produced last season a succes- 
‘sion of sprouts which yielded 15 bushels of sweet 
| potatoes.” 

| ‘The way the slips are preserved through the 
| winter, and which are procured by planting late, 
\(as is done for small onions to set out for an early 
crop,) is thus :—They are taken up in the autuinn 
| before severe frosts, and, as we have been told by 
| some of our Carolina friends, placed in a_ pit dug 
}in front of the kitchen hearth, and very carefully 
{buried in sand made perfectly dry. 

We cannot see why, with a little attention, the 
sweet potato should not be grown with success in 
the south of England. At all events, we think the 





| 
| 


| 


succeed to perfection, they would no deubt gratify 
the eye with their luxuriant foliage, and beautiful 
flowers. We remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
G, Tnorsurn and Son. 
New York, April 16, 1829. 
The sweet potato is cultivated in several gar- 





experiment worth making, and should they not} 


success, and the tubers sold in the market, and in 
the fruit shops. The best crops we saw were in 
Admiral Tchitchigoff’s garden at Sceaux. The 
tubers are planted in February, or earlier or later 
at pleasure, in the pine stove, orin asmall hotbed ;. 
and the shoots they produce are taken off, and 
planted a foot apart every way, on dung beds, 
covered with 15 inches of earth, and protected hy 
hoops and mats in the manner of ridged cucum- 
bers. This may be done any time from April to 
Jun@ and the shoots are not dibbled in, but laid 
down in drills about 3 inches deep, keeping 2 
inches of the point of the shoot above the earth. 
In about two months after transplanting, some of 
the tubers will be fit to take off for use, and the 
plants will continue producing till they are de- 
stroyed by frost. ‘To preserve the tubers through 
the winter, the greatest care is required. In the 
king's forcing-gardens at Versailles, they are kept 
in a growing state all the winter in the pine stoves. 
With the exception of this difficulty of preserving 
the tubers through the winter, the sweet potato is 
|just as easily cultivated as the mealy potato. 
Though the shoots are naturally ascending and 
twining like those of Tamus communis, the plants 
are noi sticked, and therefore the shoots cover 
the ground, and form over ita thick matting of 
dark green smooth foliage. In the early part of 
the season, the tubers are taken off as they attain 
the size of early kidney potatoes ; later the whole 
crop is dug up. If the sweet potato were ance 
fairly introduced into first rate gardens, we have 
no doubt it would form an article of regular cul- 
ture there, 

Since writing the above, we observe, in the last 
edition of the Bon Jardinver, that the sweet potato 
is cultivated in the south of France, where the 
shoots and leaves are reckoned excellent forage 
for cows and horses, and that some people cat 
them as spinach. Directions are given for pre- 
serving the tubers through the winter in layers in 
a box of very dry sand, no one tuber touching 
another; the box closed and surrounded by a good 
thickness of straw, and the whole put in another 
box, and placed under a heap of straw, so as to 
prevent the tubers from undergoing any change 
of temperature.— Conductor. 





The process of boring for water has been prac- 
tised with great effectin Paris. Two sheets of 
water have been ascertained to flow beneath the 
Paris basin ; one between the chalk and the green 
sand, the other at a greater depth, From the 
last of these, the water is discharged at St. Quen, 
to the height of 10 or 12 feet, and the quantity 
8656 gallons daily. The singular fact that wells 
are affected by the tide is confirmed by observa- 
tion on those above mentioned.—London Weekly 
Review. 





Six young Africans, from the most distant parts 
of Ethiopia, are now receiving education in Pa- 
ris. — London Mag. 





Hungarian Gardener’s Song.—* Oh, that I had 
a large garden, well stocked with fruit; a farm 
well stocked with cattle; and a young and beau- 
tiful wife !”— Bucke’s Beauties of Nature. 


Fruit.— Notwithstanding the singular and 
changeable weather in the early partof the season, 
fruit of all kinds was never known to be so abund- 
ant in New Orleans, as at this time—peaches, 








dds in the neighborhood of Paris with perfect 


plums, and figs, in particular. 
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COUNTRY SEATS NEAR NEW YORK. 

[Extract of a letter from a Tourist to the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, dated Albany.] 

“Time and space would fail me, should TI at- 
tempt to give even a brief sketch of half of the 
interesting objects, which arrested attention in the 
course of my passage hither. With a view to ex- 
amine some of the farms and country seats upon 
the banks of the Hudson, I spent a day at Hyde 
Park, and was delighted, not only with the charms 
of nature, but also with the refinements of society, 
and the spirit of hospitality, prevailing among the 
inhabitants of this rich and beautiful region. The 
scenery will sustain a comparison with the finest 
specimens of English landscape. I passed a bright 
afternoon in rambling over the grounds, which be- 
longed to the late Doctor Bard, and have recently 
been purchased by Dr Hosack of New York. They 
comprise a tract of 700 acres, bounded on the west 
by‘The noble North,’ and extending back a mile 
or more into the fertile county of Dutchess. From 
the beautiful lawn in front of the mansion and 
the neighboring cottage, the view reaches on one 
hand to the blue summits of the Catskill, and on 
the other to the Highlands, in the vicinity of West 
Point. The Hudson, with its green and rural 
shores, is visible for the distance of twenty miles. 
An almost endless variety of venerable forest trees 
give shade and beauty to the landscape, through 
which hurries a copious stream, headlong and 
noisy as the Arno itself, filling the hanging gar- 
dens and groves on its borders with murmurs. 
On the sunny declivity, sloping to this rivulet, Isaw 
(on the 10th instant) cart loads of ripe water-mel- 
ons, some of them weighing forty pounds each. 
Fruits and flowers of all kinds are rich and abun- 
dant. The woods are vocal with the song of 
birds, and the squirrel frequently crossed my wind- 
ing and tangled pathway, In many places, copi- 
ous and pure fountains gush from the bank of the 
river, affording a plentiful supply of the best wa- 
ter. The present enterprising proprietor of this 
farm has but just commenced his system of im- 
provements. With his wealth and taste, he will 
doubtless render it still more than it is now, a ter- 
restrial paradise. 

Not far from the splendid grounds of Dr Ho- 
sack, is the residence of Dr Allen, the celebrity of 
whose classical institution has spread throughout 
the country and attracted students from distant 
states. His stately mansion is situated in the 
midst of alawn of eighty acres, intersected by 
avenues and winding walks bordered with orna- 
mental trees. From the window of the library 
the eye ranges down the banks of the Hudson for 
a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, and re- 
poses upon the picturesque scenery on the oppo- 
site shore. Here are porches and halls of science, 
consecrated as the Peecile, shades deep and clas- 
sical as the groves of Academus, and waters 
brighter than the [llissus. The learned proprietor, 
as he himself remarked to me, belongs emphati- 
cally to the peripatetic school of philosophy. His 
hours of relaxation from study are frequently em- 
ployed in walking through the fields with his pu- 
pils, conversing familiarly on what they have read, 
and at the same time enjoying the beauties of na- 
ture. All his scholars are inmates of his roof, 


and treated asthe members of one family. 

The Doctor was once asked by a visiter, like 
myself, from the south, who kept the best house in 
the village ? He replied, that his own was proba- 
bly about as good as that of any of his neighbors; 
and its hospitality was freely tendered. After 





learning this anecdote, 1 took lodgings for th® | 
night without ceremony, and passed a most agree” 

able evening in various discourse. The next 

morning we went to breakfast with one of the 

Doctor’s neighbors and friends,t he wealiby propri- 

etor of 300 acres, who contented with his success 

in trade, has had the wisdom to beat. his anchors | 
into plough shares,and to retire from the bustle of 
the city to a rural and romantic retreat at Hyde 

Park. He has embarked with enthusiasm in ag- 

ricultural and horticultural pursuits, and his farm, 

his gardens, and his ornamental grounds are in 

excellent order, evincing skill and taste in his new 

profession. ‘The whole atmosphere is charged 

with the fragrance of flowers, and the perfume of 
“new-mown hay.” In rambling along winding 

pathways, by the side of gurgling brooks—amidst 
a polished circle of ladies and gentlemen, who re- 
galed me with music and conversation, I here 

forgot for a time the dejected spirit and morbid 

feelings of an invalid. A little incident occurred, 
which reminded me of the fables of Orpheus and 

Amphion, the sound of whose lyres was so sweet, 
as to charm both animated and inanimate nature. 

While an accomplished amateur was giving some 
of the finest specimens of her execution upon 

the piano, and a young lady was breathing out 

the very soul of music, a thrush came and perch- 

ed upon a tree near the window, filling up with 

its wild symphonies, the pauses of the voice and 

instrument, But I must quit Hyde Park, though 

I could respond to the feelings of a learned pre- 

late, who, lingering amidst the charins of its 

scenery, exclaimed ‘hic requiescam—here would 

I live, here die, here wish my ashes to repose.’ 

The weather was so unfavorable, and the sum- 
mits of the Catskill, girt with wreaths of mist, 
looked so bleak, as to induce me to defer my visit 
to the Mountain House till my return. At Albany 
my first inquiry was for the head quarters of good 
living, good company, and good feeling—of wine, 
wit, and wisdom—the residence of * mine host on 
the hill,” whose name first greets the eye of the 
traveller, under the burnished wing of the ‘ Eagie.’ 
Though the imperishable fame of Cruttenden, the 
prince of landlords, has reached the ultima thule 
of our country, and had often rung in my ears, 
yet the half had not been told me. He has twice 
as much body, and thrice as much soul as I had 
been led to expect. From whatever point the 
wind may blow, no tourist can sit at his table, and 
bask in the light of his countenance, without feel- 
ing in good humor. Since my arrival, a curious 
paragraph has been pointed out to me inthe Na- 
tional Gazette, stating that there are no comfortable 
beds in the hotels at Albany! The author of such 
a groundless report can surely never have stopped 
either ‘on the hill,’ or under the hill. Had he 
done so, the first question put to him by the cham- 
ber-maid, would have been, whether he would 
sleep on a feather bed or mattrass. If the night 
happens to be damp or cool, a blanket is put un- 
der the sheet, in the English style. In my ram- 
bles over the world, I have never found better ac- 
commodations or more comforts at any hotel, 
than at the one where I am now sumptuously 
lodged. 

A few days after my arrival, two gentlemen and 
myself rode three miles from town, to visit the 
late chief justice of the state. We found him 
like Cincinnatus, buried in retirement, and engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. His farm of 200 acres, 





entirely secluded from the world, at present en- 





grosses his whole attention; though his fellow 
citizens, not unmindful of his superior talents 
and eminent services, have called him, like the 
Roman patriot, from the plough, to: mingle in the 
turmoils of public life, and participate in the coun- 
cils of the nation. It was due to his age, intellect, 
and weight of character, to have been appointed 
to the senate, instead of elected to the House of 
Representatives, where he must be brought in 
contact with young men, who have more reputa- 
tion to gain and Jess to lose. But in any situa- 
tion, I trust he will maintain the dignity of his 
character, and prove himself useful to his country. 
He still enjoys a vigorous mind in a sound body. 
The state of New York lost ten or fifteen of the 
best years of his life by driving him constitution- 
ally but prematurely from the bench. Charmed 
with his hospitality and the easy flow of his con- 
versation, we accepted his invitation to remain to 
tea, and did not return to town till a late hour. 
On the 4th of July, three gentlemen and my- 
self went to dine with Jesse Buel, Esq., whose 
celebrated farm is two miles from Albany. At 
what place could the birth day of our national 
freedom be commemorated with more propriety, 
than at the bountiful table of the farmer, the 
fruits of whose industry contribute so largely to 
the real independence of our country? This re- 
mark is peculiarly applicable to Judge Buel, whose 
well directed efforts and successful experiments 
in farming and gardening reflect credit upon him- 
self, and have been highly useful to the communi- 
ty. We found him in the midst of a flowery re- 
gion, which a scientific knowledge of his new 
profession had enriched, and his taste embellished. 
The largest and most splendid boquet I have ever 
seen, ornamented his fire-place, and a rich variety 
of natives and exotics were seen in bloom about 
the mansion, shaded by some of the original pines 
of the forest. Unfortunately the state of the 
weather was such, as to prevent us from examin- 
ing very extensively or accurately his grounds, 
which are perhaps better cultivated and rendered 
more productive than any in this part of the 
country. His corn and potatoes are much the fi- 
nest I have seen this season. The extraordinary 
growth of the former is ascribed to a manure, 
consisting of the pith and parings.of horns, ob- 
tained at comb factories. Judge Buel deserves 
great praise for his attention to the cultivation of 
fruits, both indigenous and exotic. The rarest 
varieties to be procured from different parts of 
the United States, and from Europe, are now un- 
dergoing experiment in his gardens. Few sub- 


jects in rural economy have escaped his investiga- 


ting mind, and he possesses a happy facility of re- 
cording the result of his observations for the ben- 
efit of others, as the pages of the American Far- 
mer can bear witness. 

My enjoyment of Mr Buel’s society was not lim- 
ited to the convivial pleasures of an anniversary 
dinner. On the 6th instant he harnessed his wa- 
gon, and we set out ona rural excursion to the 
county of Saratoga, not for the purpose of joining 
the fashionable circles at the springs, but to exa- 
mine the extensive and beautiful farm of Henry 
W. Delavan, Esq. His homestead comprises 
500 acres, finely situated, with a rich soil, and un- 
der the best cultivation. About one third of it is 
grass land, from which a heavy crop will be taken 
this season ; and the pastures of red and white clo- 
ver are luxuriant in the extreme. Numerousdroves 
of cattle, 20 horses, and 2000 sheep revel in the 
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midst of such fertility. An avenue, McAdamized 
in the true English style, leads through a rich and 
extensive lawn to the mausion, which is finely 
shaded with aged elms, locust and chesnut. 
Within twenty paces of the front door, a copious 
and clear stream winds through the grass, afford- 
ing a supply of pure water, and adding much to 
the charms of the landscape. A small lake, stud- 
ded with grassy islets, is visible from the window. 
Ou one side, the view is terminated by a forest of 
aboriginal and stately pines ; on the other, by a 
broad and beautiful sheet of water, four miles in 


_-— 
|The Comet steamboat was hauled alongside a 
|merchant vessel, and by means of apparatus pre- 
pared for the occasion, her steam was applied to 
that purpose in this vessel for several hours; the 
object was most completely attained. In addition 
to the certainty of this mode of effecting it, an- 
other valuable proof of its superiority to smoking 
was displayed in this instance. Every leaky place 
in the vessel was shown, by the water oozing out 
of it; and in this manner, several leaks, which 
| could not before be discovered, were made mani- 
|fest. The steam itself, which escaped like smoke, 





extent, with long ranges of the Green Mountains | could not be seen in the daylight, but the water 


of Vermont in the distance. 
is spacious, neat, and commodious, possessing 
every requisite save one, to render the wealthy 
and hospitable proprietor happy. Participating in 
all the comforts of his residence, we next morning 
paid a visit to his neighbor, Col. Young, who has 
wisely exchanged the din of politics and the tur- 
moil of public life, for rural quiet and independ- 
ence afforded by his 300 acres. We found him 
in his favorite retreat, his garden, with his hands 
besmeared with mud in transplanting cauliflowers. 
He fecls the same enthusiasin in horticulture, as 
his friend Delavan does in farming; and both 
have given a powerful_impulse to improvements 
in their respective pursuits. 


You will perceive by the foregoing sketch of 


my rambles, protracted much beyond my expecta- 
tions, that some of the most wealthy, intelligent, 
and distinguished men in the state of New York, 
are actively employed in the noblest of ail pur- 
suits, the cultivation of the soil. Agricultural so- 
cieties, established several years since under the 
auspices of that enlightened and illustrious states- 
man, De Witt Clinton, gave an impetus to improve- 


ments in rural economy, the salutary influence of 


which is still felt in the community. Happy 


would it be, in my opinion, for the interests of 


the state, if some of the eminent individuals whom 
Ihave named, and others engaged in the same 
pursuits, were called to public stations, where their 
efforts might be directed to the re-establishment 
of asystem which has been prematurely aban- 
doned.” 


Safety Tubes for Ships—The London Atlas 
states that an important discovery has lately been 
made by a Mr Ralph Watson, for preventing the 





foundering of ships at sea, by the insertion of) 


tubes between decks. Mr Watson proposes to 
employ tubes, made of copper, (or any other sub- 
stance equally secure,) of a cylindrical form, ter- 
minating at each extremity, by convex or semi- 
globular ends; the whole to be hermetically sealed, 
and to contain in number and capacity, a bulk or 
quantity of atmospheric air equal to counterbal- 
ance that extra portion of the weight or specific 
gravity of the ship and her contents, which other- 
wise, in case of leak, and the ship filling with 
water, would cause herto sink. The N. Y¥. Cou- 
rier remarks on this contrivance “We claim the 
priority of the invention of Safety Tubes for 
ships, steamboats, and all kinds of vessels &c., in 
behalf of our adopted citizen Epmunp Cuarces 
Genet.” And states that a patent was obtained 
for this, together with other improvements by M. 
Genet in 1825, 


DESTROYING INSECTS BY STEAM. 

The plan of steaming vessels for the purpose 
of killing vermin and insects, and more particu- 
larly the white ant, is coming into use in India. 





The mansion itself oozing out is, of course, visible in any light. The 


/expense of this mode of cleansing a vessel is very 
moderate, and far more complete than any yet 
known ; in fact, no other has yet been found ef- 
fectually to destroy the white ant; not even sink- 
ing vessels, we believe, which is infinitely more 
tedious, and more expensive, and, with large ships 
out of the question. 





Indigo.—The art of making indigo, it appears, 
has not been forgotten in South Carolina. A 
commercial house in New York lately received 
parcels of South Carolina imdigo, amounting in 
the whele to more than four thousand pounds, the 
quality of which, taking the range of the grades, 
is said to be equal to any of foreign growth. 





Alleviation of pain in the Gout.—The applica- 
tion of carded cotton to burns and scaldings is 
now so generally approved of, that most families, 
especially where there are children, have it lying 
by them ready for use ; and in this shape it is sold 
in the furnishing shops. About a twelvemonth 
ago, a gentleman in the city, while writhing under 
the gout, read in the newspapers some instances 
of the success of this article in burns, and it 
struck him that it might operate in a similar man- 
ner, and with equal advantage upon his burning 
toe. He accordingly got his foot swathed in 
carded cotton, and in twelve or fourteen hours 
the inflammation disappeared, and the pain along 
with it. He has had several threatenings of re- 
turn siuce, but the cotton is immediately had re- 
course to, and to it, he ascribes the speedy remo- 
val of the pain. ‘To say that this application will 


ment in an excruciating ailment.— Glasgow Herald. 





From the N. Y. Com. Advertiser, 


Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort.—This prep- 
aration to which we have before invited attention, 
has, we learn, been found very useful in many re- 
cent cases of pulmonary complaints. It has never 
been known to do harm, while there are many 
well authenticated instances of its utility. As 
many were induced to try its efficacy by our 
former notice, we republish an article then insert- 
ed. The syrup may be had of J. P. Carrol, 
No. 25, Jolin street. 

HEALING POWERS OF THE LIVERWORT. 

A. P., a young man between 25 and 30 years 
of age, has heen apparently in consumption for 
two years, or more. 

In the winter of 1827-8, he was confined to 
his room with every symptom of confirmed con- 
sumption ; pulse 110 to the minute ; hectic fever, 
pincessant cough, with expectoration of matter, 








afford similar relief to all persons, or even at all | or 6 miles above its entrance into the river, 
times, to the same person, would be quackery, | dor is disagreeable to all persons who have in- 
but it certainly appears to be a harmless experi- | haled it except three, two others and myself. 











which in March amounted to full a pint a day, 
night sweats, debility, and great emaciation. 

After having tried the usual means to no effect, 
the Liverwort was resorted to. It was first taken 
in decoction without any apparent benefit; a con- 
centrated syrup was then taken, and to the aston- 
ishment of all his friends he rapidly recovered so 
far asto be able to attend to business, and the 
summer following worked a small garden, and has 
continued mending gradually in health and flesh 
to this date. 

New Lebanon, April 16, 1829. 

N. B. The above account is taken from the 
case book of the Physician to the Society of Sha- 
kers in New Lebanon, and may be relied on as 
correct. 

Geological Phenomenon.—Some months since, in 
the act of boring for salt water, on the land of Mr 
Lemuel Stockton, situated in the county of Cum- 
berland, (Kentucky) a vein of pure oil was struck, 
from which it is almost incredible what quantities 
of the substance issued. The discharges were by 
floods, at intervals of from 2 to 5 minutes, at each 
flow vomiting forth many barrels of pure oil. I 
witnessed myself, on a shaft that stood upright by 
the aperture in the rock from which it issued, 
marks of the oil twenty-five or thirty feet perpen- 
dicularly above the rock. These floods continued 
for three or four weeks, when they subsided to a 
constant stream, affording Many thousand gallons 
per day. This well is between a quarter anda 
half a mile from the bank of Cumberland river, 
on a small rill down which it runs into the river, 
It was traced as far down the Cumberland as Gal- 
latin, in Sumner county, nearly 500 miles—for 
many miles it covered the whole surface of the 
river, and its marks are now found on the rocks 
on each bank. About two miles below the point 
at which it touched the river, it was fired by a 
boy, and the effect is said to have been grand be- 
yond description. An old gentleman who wit- 
nessed it, says he has seen several cities on fire, 
but that he never beheld anything like the flames 
which rose from the bosom of the Cumberland 
to touch the very clouds, (his own words.) The 
oil has a very strang scent, and was, while it is- 
sued in great quantities, smelt at the distance of 5 


The 


The oil is so very penetrating, that no barrels 
which could be procured, retained it perfectly. 
Some few barrels were filled and put into the 
ground. ‘They have caulked the aperture in the 
rock, in order to procure what remains, but it is 
feared the harvest is over.— Nashville Banner. 
ELEVATION OF SCITE AND OF CHAR- 

ACTER. 

Any man in any country will enjoy higher and 
better spirits in travelling along an elevated open 
road, tian he will along a bottom confined by 
hedges ; and the same will be the effect of living 
in a house in a high situation. Even a house the 
principal floor of which is ascended by a few steps 
is felt to be more dignified, and known to be drier 
and healthier, than one to which you descend by 
a few steps; andthere can be but little doubt 
that the mere circumstance of a man in London 
lodging onthe parlor floor or on the first floor, 
will have an influence on his sentiments and char- 
acter. In the endeavors of the wealthy of any 
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country, therefore, to raise and ameliorate the ger of its becoming mouldy. As a gentle purga- 
lowest classes, the first thing should be, to raise | tive, this syrup is an excellent medicine, of very 
and ameliorate their dwellings ; the next thing to | pleasant taste ; and is particularly serviceable for 
place them above absolute want by a large gar- | children who are not inclined to take medicine. 
den; and the third thing to place near them, good | The dose for an adult is a wine glass full. 

infant and Lancasterian schools. — Loudon. tines 
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FRUIT LADDER. 

A gentleman in Maine recommends the follow- 
ing ladder, or frame, for gathering apples, &c. It 
cousists of two upright posts, from 7 to 10 feet 
long, (more or less at the option of the construe- 
| tor,) inclining towards each other, about 4 feet a- 
| part at the bottom, and one fvot at the top. The 


We have been much gratified hy arecent visit to ,rounds of the ladder pass through these posts, and 
the garden of Z. Cook, Jr. Esq. of Dorchester, @) are about a foot apart. They are made somewhat 


gentleman who has pail much attention to the | larger in the middle than at the places where they 








FINE CULTIVATION. | 


» of Grapes ‘ruit " 3s generally : | ; : : 
culture of Grapes aml Fruit Trees generally ; and |are inserted into the posts, to give greater strength 
whose judicious management and great success |t the machine. A third post is added to these, 
pg Roaga We particularly beget his Is- |through which the top round of the ladder passes, 
abella Grape vines as uncommonly promising: 00 | pep iting vost last mentioned to turn there- 
four vines, seven years old, there are at mie ae eo 

+ heise patra ’ present on, so that its lower end may be set at a greater 

about 2500 bunches of fruit: and several others, lor less distance from the other two posts, or rather 
five years old, are well filled with fine bunches, fom a straight line drawn between them. This 
and the largest berries we ever saw—several va-/jadder may be made light and portable, and pos- 
rieties of the chasselas, with large bunches and | caccog the advantage of supporting itself without 

© REC RD . ss ’ . ‘ . | 2 a 
berries—two varieties of the true Malaga Grape +/ leaning on any other object. 
the cuttings of which were received by Mr Cook 
from his friend at Malaga;—one the oval, or 





Alabama Silk.—Doct. Purnell, of Greene county, 


bed, in fifteen days will be ready to plant out on 
the hills or ridges in which they are to produce 
their fruit. These hills are thus formed :—Hav- 
ing fixed on an open quarter of the garden, facing 
the sun, stick pis over it 4 feet apart every way ; 
dig a hole in the situation of each pin, sufficient 
to contain a barrow-load of well fermented dung ; 
cover this dang with a barrow load of mould, 
formed of rotten dung, or of rotten leaves, and 
place around the hill, so composed, the earth which 
came out of the hole. Then insert the plant, 
cover with a bell-glass, and treat as for ridged 
cucumbers till fruit is shown, when allow only 
three to each plant, and stop the ranners two leaves 
beyond each fruit. The fruit will ripen in the last 
fortnight in August, and the first fortnight in Sep- 
tember. Canteloupe melons may be treated in the 
same manner, bat do not succeed so well. The 
Honfleur melons so produced weigh from 10 to 
40 pounds.— Gardener’s Mag. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society—The show of 
Fruits and Flowers on Saturday last at the Hall of the 
Society was uncomonly splendid, excelling that of any 
other day this season. The collection of native fruits 
was very large. 

From E. Putyry, Esq. of Lexington, a basket of 
native white Grapes, a little colored on the side exposed 
to the sun—flavor sweet and pleasant—skin rather thin- 








: ‘ {ner than usual—pulp quite soft—but very little of the 
“ Jar Grape,” some of which are very large and Alabama, has manufactured this season 25 lbs. of | a J 


nearly ripe: the other, very long bunches, fruit; beautiful silk, which has been pronounced equal | 


round, not so forward—Several varieties of, in strength, quality, and appearance to the best 
French grapes, in the nursery, many of which’ Italian silk. We are happy to learn that Dr P. 
have large and beautiful bunches of fruit, part of has made extensive arrangements for its cultiva- 
which will unquestionably come to maturity—| tion next season, and expects to manufacture 
others from cuttings of the Chasselas, the third; several hundred pounds for the market. 

year from the original planting, with rich bunches -—-_—_____-——- ——— 
of fruit—Isabella vines in the nursery, two years FRENCH BISCUIT. 

old, of very luxuriant growth, and thrifty condi-| A lady in Brighton has sent us the following 
tion ; as well as other varieties of the same age. | recipe for the manufacture of very delicate cakes, 
The appearance of the fruit trees generally indi- | known by the name of French Biscuit : 

cates great skill and attention. Itis gratifying to see | Take three new laid eggs—five ounces of flour 
this attention to the culture of the grape, reward- | —five ounces of sugar—and a little candied lemon 
ed by such promising returns: and to know that peel; drop them on a tin, and strew over them a 
the culture of a fruit so wholesome and nutritious little sugar—bake them moderately. 
to the valetudinarian, and which is such an inno- | > mci ; : 

cent luxury to the epicure, is extending. 


Bad Economy.—* You inquire of me about our 
,old neighbor B—, and how he prospers since his 
‘removal. I was in town a few weeks since, and 
‘called on him in the evening, and was invited to 

take a bed, which I accepted—I was liberally 


COOPERS’ WORK BY MACHINERY. 
We have scen in successful operation, at South 
Boston certain machines for manufacturing barrels, 


casks, kegs, &c. driven by steam, and invented by 
John Hale, of Uollis,s New Hampshire. These 
machines perform the following operations of the 


treated, especially from the sideboard. The next 
morning the decanter was again brought on, and 


foxy flavor—a few days more ripening would have im- 
| proved them. 

| From Mr Pmixenas Daveyrorr, of Milton, a box of 
'native red Grapes—fiavor pleasant, skin of the usual 
thickness, pulpy, and rather more of a foxy flavor than 
Mr Puissey’s.—Also, a box of very excellent wild Pears, 
of sprightly flavor, and rather over the medium size.” A 
cut, and more particular description may be given in 
some future paper. 

From Capt. D. Cuanorier, of Lexington, specimens 
of a very fine native red Apple, raised by him from the 
, seed, seven years since—the tree bore when five years 
‘old; it was then budded, and bore in two years from the 
| bud,—called by him the Early Nonsuch. 

From Mr J. M. Ives, of Salem, seedling Pears, grown on 
| the farm of Hon. B. W. Crowstnsntecn, in Topsfield. 
| The tree is a great bearer, producing this year aburfdant- 
|ly; the thorns, particularly on the new wood, are more 

than 1-4o0faninch inlength. Also, seedling Pears from 
|a St. Germain, bearing two distinct sorts of Pears upon 
ithe same branch. See Hon. Sreruen Wuire’s com- 
| munication relative to the above fruit, in the N. E. Far- 
| mer, vol. 7, page 80. 

From Mr 8. R. Jonnsoy, of Charlestown, specimens 
|of his Washington, or Bolmer gage Plum, of fine flavor 
and great beauty, measuring 6 and a 1-4 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing nearly 3 ounces. 

From Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, fine large yellow 

Jums, (name unknown) and native red Grapes. 

Very beautiful samples of Plums, Pears and Grapes 
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‘appeared to be no stranger in the family, for they | were ajso presented by Mr Fospicx, of Charlestown, 
. a . | . > Ege = an 
cooper, viz: They shave the staves on both sides! gl] partook of its contents, except Mrs. B—, whose |Mr Tuomas Hunt, of Milton, and Mr Porn, of Cam- 


at one operation, as well those which are crooked | countenance betrayed uneasiness. At the break- 
and winding us those which are straight. They fast table she apologised for the color of her coffee, 
joint them fit for the teuss hoops. They cut the’ and lamented that she had nothing wherewith to 
heads fit for the casks, without the use of axe or} qwhiten it. Our friend then observed that milk was 
shave. We are assured by an ingenious practical | so dear, at six cents the quart, that he had con- 
mechanic, well acquainted with the old mode, as} cluded to do without it this season—* for you 
well as Mr Hale’s method of manufacturing such iknow,” added he, “ that people in our circumstan- 
articles, that one man by his machinery can per-| ces must study economy.” Thinks I to myself, a 


form as much work as ten men by common hand _quart of milk at six cents, would be more nour-| 


labor. These machines may be driven by steam, |jshing for these children, and more reputable 
water, or horse power. | economy, than a quart of brandy at twenty five 
. “R-BERRY SYRUP ‘ : . . 
ELDER BI RRY SYRUP. _, {there is a time for all things.—.4ndover Journal. 
Take of the juice of elder-berry one quart ; boil | 
to one pint; strain and add two pounds of double | 


Culture of the Honfleur Melon.—“ Sow,” says 
refined sugar; again place it over the fire ; so | M. Racine, “on a hot-bed, about the end of March, 
soon as it shall have boiled, remove it from the fire ;; paying no regard to the age of the moon, as they 
and when cold bottle it for use, taking care to do at Honfleur, unless you choose ;” the seed will 
have it well corked. Should they neglect to put ‘come up in 48 hours, and the plants, being put 
in the above quantity of sugar there will be dan- separately into little pots and still kept in the hot 


icents. But I held my peace then knowing that | 


! bridge. 

| Scions, cuttings and buds of the above, will be gratu- 

itously distributed to members of the Society, by the 

| above gentlemen, in the proper season. 

| From Mr Downer, of Dorchester, specimens of a wild 

| Pear, in Dorchester, valuable only on account of its great 

| productiveness, and its good qualities as an early baking 
pear ; also a phial containing the curculio that stings the 

| Apricot, also the weevil that destroys the leading shoots 

| of the White Pine. 

Dr Harnts, of Milton, has politely offered to furnish 

| for the Society specimens of all the insects so injurious 


| 
| 


| to our fruits and vegetables, to be properly arranged in 
| glass cases for their Hall. 
~ Specimens of very splendid and beautiful plants were 
| presented, by Mr Nurrarr, from the Botanic Garden 
| at Cambridge—by Mr Haceersroy, from the Charles- 
{town Vineyard—by the Messrs. Winsuirs, from the 
| Brighton Nursery—and Mr J. W. Russex1, which we 
regret we have not room this week to enumerate more 
particularly. 
A letter was received from Dr Tracner, of Plymouth, 
| accompanying a donation to the Library of the Society. 
The model of Mrs. Grirririu’s improved Bee Hive 
i has been received by Gen. Dearnory, from New Jor- 
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sey, through the hands of Goruam Parsons, Esq. A 
articular description of this Hive will be found in the 
q' E. Farmer, vol. 7, page 133. The model now pre- 


sented, for the use of the members of the Society, is of | or milk man may be relied upon, and who can obtaia the best | 


bird's-eye maple, of beautiful workmanship, with a silver 
plate in front, with a suitable inscription,—the whole in 
the good taste and character anticipated from the gen- 
erosity, intelligence, and public spirit of Mrs. Grirriru. 


A box of native wines from Mr Aptvm, of George- | 


town, D. C. was received from Messrs. THoreurn & 
Son, of New York,—presented for the Society's dinner. 

(74 stated meeting of the Society will be held To- 
morrow, for the admission of members, and the adop- 
tion of measures with regard to the approaching anni- 
versary. 


attendance. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members, 


are requested to leave their names with Mr Russext, | 


Publisher of the New England Farmer. 





On Saturday we were much gratified with the 
performance of a boat 19 feet long, invented and 
constructed by Mr James Wilson, of this city, 
particularly adapted to canal navigation. 
bottom of the boat is so constructed that the wa- 
ter is turned to the centre instead of displacing 
it, which makes the boat more buoyant, and doubles 
her velocity. The increased action of the water 
from the wheel, which is placed near the stern, 


operates powerfully upon the rudder, and the boat | 


can be steered with one at least two thirds small- 
er than the rudders used for canal boats. The 
boat, from the simplicity of her works may be 
propelled by steam or otherwise, eight miles an 
hour. Vessels, we think, constructed as the one 
of which we are now speaking, would be safe at 
sea, as the wheels are completely protected from 
the effects of the swell. This model was sent up 


the Hudson yesterday, and a fair experiment is to | 


be made on the canal between Albany and Troy. 
—N. Y. Guz. 


The most effectual method of destroying Wasps is | 


to destroy their nests. When I see them attack- 


ing fruit, or entering the bee-hives, I mark the di- | 


rection in which they fly away, and follow them 
out of the garden till I find their nest. I then 
mark it, return about ten o’clock at night with a 
spade and a pot of water, and work up the nest 
and its inhabitants into a puddle, —T\. C. Kensing- 
ton, Sept. 12, 1828. 





on Ploughing Green Sward,—Ingquiries respecting a 
Green House,—Influence of Trees in purifying the air, 
—an article from New Jersey on Fire Blight in Pear 


Trees,—one from Stockbridge, Mass. &c. Kc. are re- | 


ceived, but are of necessity postponed till our next. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


A stated meeting of this Society will be held at the Horti-. 
cuLtTuRAL Hart, No. 52, North Market Street, on Saturday, | 


the 5th instant at 11 o'clock, A. M. for the adoption of measures 
relative to the approaching festival, and other business. 
A general and punctual attendance is requested, 


Boston, Sept. 4, 1829. R. L. EMMONS, Se-retary. 
Maltese Jacks for sale. 


For sale three fine Maltese Jacks, 14 hands high, su »- 
posed to be the largest ever seen in this country—two 0 
them dark color, one gray. Apply at the N. E. Farmer 
Office. Sept. 4 


White Mulberry Seed. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, No. 52, North Market-street, 

2) Ibs. White Mulberry Seed, raised at Coventry, 
Conn. this season, and saved expressly for us. War- 
ranted of the very first quality. Sept. 4. 


Bremen Geese. 

For sale 10 pair Bremen Geese of genuine breed, color pure 
white ;—some of this breed. raised by the person who offers 
the above, have weighed 19 lbs. eack when dressed for the 
spit.—Inquire at the New England Farmer office. 


ee 


It is particularly desirable that there bea full , 


The; 
| seLu’s Seed Store, No. 52, North Market street, at the | 


| Stluation wanted. 


Any person in want of a single man, whose skill and know- 


Hyacinths. 
Just received at the Secd Store connected with the New Eng- 


‘ledge and fidelity as a farmer, kitchen-gardener, market man, | land Farmer, 52 North Market st, 


| recommendations, will please apply at this office. 
} Aug. 24. 2w 





Strawberry Vines. 

Wilmot’s Superb—Mathven’s—Hudson’s— Downton’s—Rose- 
berry—Enuglish White and Red Wood—Early Virginia— 
' and several varieties of Native wild Strawberries, for sale at 
fair prices, by the dozen or hundred, by Rufus Howe, at the 
place of Samuel Downer, in Dorchester. Aug. 17. 4w 





Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, on the South 
Side of Bunker’s Hill, opposite Charlestown tide inills, 
| Wilmott’s superb Strawberry Plants, at 25 cents per plant, 
| potted, or $20 per hundred. Also, the following kinds at 


| $1 per hundred: Downton Strawberry, Pine Strawberry, | 


' Mulberry Strawberry, Bath Scarlet, and Royal Scarlet; 
from the last mentioned sort were produced the first 
Strawberries in Boston market this season, which sold for 
one dollar per box. DAVID HAGGERSTON. 
{t$-The above plants are for sale, also, at J. B. Rus- 


Aug. 21. 
Bulbous Roots. 
Just received at the Seed Store connected with the N. 
| England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, 
A fine collection of Bulbous Roots, comprising Hya- 
| cinths, 12 1-2 cts. each, $1 per doz.— Tulips, 12 1-2 cts. 
jeach, $1 per doz.; a few superior named roots, 25 to 50 


' same price. 





cents each—Varcissus, double yellow, and white, $1 per | 


, dozen, 12 1-2 cents each—Junquilles, sweet scented, same 


| price— Crocus, various sorts, 50 cents per dozen— Crown : 


| Imperials, couble yellow, crimson, and red, 37 1-2 to 50 











A collection of Hyacinth Roots, of mixed colors, in fine order 

| for transplanting, either into pots, or the garden,—price twelve 

| and a half ets single—one dollar per dozen.— They can be safely 
packed for any part of the union. if 





Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs fine White Flat English Turnip Seed, growth of 
1829—also, several other approved vavieties trom Scotland, and 
London, among which the Early Dutch, Yellow Stone, and 
Yellow Malta, have proved of very superior quality for the 
table,— and the Yellow Aberdeen, (or Bullock,) ad the Large 
Norfolk Field ‘Turnip for catile. 





Type and Printing Materials For Sale. 

The following founts of ‘I'ype are offered for sale at about 
half their original cost. 

160 Ibs. Pica, bought of Boston Type and Stereotype Found- 
ry, 1826; 460 Ibs. of Pica, do. do, 1627-83 1200 ths. Small 
F:ca, do. do. 1827-8; 100 Ibs. Small Pica, do. do. 1828; 800 
Ibs. Long Primer, do, do. 1827-8 ; 300 Ibs. Bourgeois, do. do. 
1828 ; 400 Ibs. Brevier, do, do. 1827-8 ; 48 Ibs. Canon; 45 Ibs, 
Double Pica; 17 lbs Double Paragon, and several oiher founts 
of Job Letter. The above founts can be divided if required. 
so 


' ’ 
15 Case Stands; 30 Type Cases; 10 Composing Sticks; 8 


Demi and Medium Chases; 2 Copper Galleys; 2 Medium 
Washington Presses, bought of Rust & Turney, 1828; 1 Stand 
ing Press ; 2 Banks; 100 Ibs. Leads ; 30 reams $3,50 paper. 

is 


Apply to John B. Russell, 52 North Market street, post paid 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


|FROM, To 


i APPLES, best, - - - (barrel. 





a “+h. Sopp ; . 95 . 9 
| conte each Sword Lily roots, 25 cts. each. Aug. 21. _| ASHES, pot, first sort,  - & é ton. 125 00 120 60 
| Treatise on Silk, &. ad Pearl, first sort, - - - 1425 00 130 00 
| ‘This day received at the Seed Store connected with the New | BEANS, white, 7 i Pe hathet. -- 1 00 
| England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, } BEEF, eo as 7 barrel. 10 50 11 GO 
A methodical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry | ay No. 1, “ ; 4 os 
| Tree, en the raising of Silk Worms. and on winding the Silk | BUTTER cnxpect “d. No.1 wa ” ae 8 = 
| from the Cocoons; with plates. By Wm. H. Vernon, of Rhode | Gipesp. — ony No. 1, new, pouns. A 
Island.—Price $1.00, ul Aug. 14. | Sh, Skit seca ae ap % * } 3 
anes ona nenta pre aor iia eT Skimmed milk; - - . 4 2 3 
| Seeds for the West Indies. | FLOUR, Retina, Heward-ceen, - barrel. | 6 00 : 25 
Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West way ros . of * . “ 3 bo 3 4 
| Indies, can be furuished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable GRAIN, Corn, e : - - bushel 60 62 
for that market, at from 82 to $5 per box. Each of the 85 Rve . 8 : “ 63 65 
- boxes contains upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, veg- Barley ; 7 . “| 67 
etable and ornamental, in quantities suitable for a common fin" * . e oh a 42 45 
kitchen garden. The $2 boxes contain twenty-tive different: OG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound, 9 
varieties of vegetable seeds, with the English and French names, LIME, - — - Sr ae - | cask. 85 9 
) attached. Also, 200 pounds.cf English white flat turnip seed, PLAISTER PARIS retails at = - ton, | 3 50 
rowth of 1829. With the greatest variety of seed to be found PORK. clear ‘ - - barrel. 16 00 17 00 
in New England. wholesale and retaii, warranted pure and ’ Navy, mess “ ‘ “ | 13.00 13 50 
fresh.—For sale by J. B. RUSSELL, at the Agricultural Cargo, No. 1, » E “ 13 00, 13 50 
Warchouse, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. eptt SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, . - - bushel.! | 200 
a J sé | 
Harvard University.— Medical Lectures. Fon! Meadow.” 4 Kan ed + 
The Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin in Rye Grass, - - ot 4 | 406 
the Massachusetts Medical College, Mason street, Boston, the ‘fall Meadow Oats Grass, - “| | 3060 
third WEDNESDAY in October next, the 21st, at nine o'clock, Red Top - - % « «| 62 100 
A.M. | Lucerne, - ° » - ‘pound,) 38 50 
| Anatomy and Surgery, Dr Warren. White Honeysuckle Clover, a. 7. aan 
| Chemistry, Dr Webster. | Red Clover, (northern) - és 7 8 
| Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. | French Sugar Beet, - - alae 1 SO 
| Materia Medica, Dr Bigelow. } WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “| 32) 45 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Jackson. } Merino, fal! blood, unwashed, “ 18 yy 
Students attending the Medical Lectures are admitied with- | Mer.uo, three tourths washed, ‘“ 2 32 
out fee, to the Surgical operations, and clinical practice of the | Merino, half blood, - - “| 24) 28 
Massachusetts General Hospital during the courses. | Merino. quarter washed, —- “ 22) 24 
Aug. 3. eptineeting W. CUANNING, Dean. Native, washed, - - - “ 20) 23 
~ ——_—_—_———_— Pulled, Laimb’s, first sort,  - “| 34) 36 
Imported Horses. | Pulled, Lainb’s, second sort, “ | yo | 25 
| Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, wil! stand Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, “ | 27) 30 
‘for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, | aa 
and Cleveland at $10, with 81 for tne groom. a2t 
van $$. —___ eves | PROVISION J : 
Partridge’s Blacking for Boots and Shoes. RED RE ed yk gk aetna 
This article is really what it professes to be—it is more con- | eee — ee yong ee ee 
| venient, and less expensive than any other Blacking ; produces (Clerk of Fanewil-hail Market.) 
| a gloss equally as brilliant as Day & Martin’s—and one which BEEP, best pieces, - : - - {pound | 8 10 
is not so easily tarnished by water or dampness—anc, from a PORK, fresh, best pieces, ay 7! 10 
‘constant use of it for several months, Lam fully satisfied that it whole hogs, - - pes 5 7 
is truly beneficial to the leather, keeping it in a soft andpliable VEAL, — - - - « aes 5, 10 
| condition, MUTTON, - - - - - “| 4 12 
The half pint jugs of the common liquid Blackings generally POULTRY, - += - « = 6 10 16 
}contain but three glasses each.—This Powder, when mixed BUTTER, keg and tub, - ‘ i 10) 15 
| with two or three glasses of good vinegar, or stale beer, imme- Lump, best, - ae ee 18) ba 4 
| diately affords about one third more Blackmg.—This, with the EGGS, — - ree - - - | dozen 1 13 
| difference of the original cost, makes no inconsiderable saving. MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - bushel. } 1 00 
| Trecommend it as a composition for Blacking, which, upon a Indian, retail, = - ° re as 710 
| faig trial, will give complete satisfaction. POTATOS, . ° - . 7 “ 5 
A FRIEND TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. CIDER, [according to qnality,] - ‘barrel! 2 OC] 2 5O 


ee 
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MISCELLANITES. 


Grap s.—The ease with which grapes may be of European botanists, is estimated at fourteen 
cultivated, makes it a matter of surprise to us that thousand; of which number 


more attention is not paid to the rearing of them.’ jundred were known at th 
They are a choice fruit, particularly the improved the present century. 


not more than five 


varieties, and the Esabella grape is as hardy as, icstiisainaccndaiiiiaipa tian 
our common kinds, and a great bearer. W €! 4 Silver Mine in Eaton.—We aaa that a Sil- | 


know of several vines of this kind, but three or 
four years old, which are now in full bearing. 
We doubt whether any other fruit can be raised 
for the market, which will pay so large a profit as 
good grapes. In the vicinity of New York and 


ver Mine has been discovered in 
ton, in this county. A shaft has been 
the mine, 50 feet below the surface. Several 
hundred tons of ore have already been raised. 
From 90 to 200 ounces of pure silver are found 


sunk to 


e commencement of | 


| 

Botany of Brazil. —The number x of vegetable | 
species collected in Brazil, and now in the hands | perance must renounce her altogether, or she 
will insensibly 


the town of Ea- |} 


“The man who has been the slave of intem- 
reassume her despotic power ; 
with such a mistress, if he seriously mean to dis- 
card ber, he must indulge himself in no dalliance 
or delay. Ile must not allow his lips a taste of 
her former fascination. Webb, the celebrated 
walker, who was remarkable for vigor, both of 
body and mind, drank nothing but water. He 
was one day recommending his regimen to a 


| friend who loved wine, and urged him, with great 


earnestness, to quit a course of luxury, by which 
his health and intellect would be equally destroy- 


Philadelphia, they are very abundant. The last 


Philadelphia siriel says—“ The whole extent of 


Philadelphia, if itcould be seen at a glance, would | 


present a greater number of grape vines, and a 


more bountiful supply of green grapes at this time, | 


than all the rest of the Union together can boast 
of. the almost uni- 
versal fondness that exists here for the cultivation 
of this beautiful and valuable fruit. We see 
them hanging like ropes of onions, in small gar- 


Itis remarkable to observe 


dens, where it would scarcely be believed they 
could grow. They are extremely ornamental, 


and reward the citizen gardener 
thing he can plant.” 


VINTAGE | 


better than any- 


IN FRANCE. 


The accounts of the vintage from France are | 


very favorable. In both Upper and Lower Bur- 


gundy, in Champaigne and throughout the vicini- | 


ty, the vines are covered with blossoms, and as 
the season was very favorable, an abundant crop | 
was expecte ‘d. Fears entertained for the 
quality, in consequence of the season being nearly | 
a month behind. Great distress continued to ex- 
ist from the want of a market for wine. 


Laurel.-- ~The butchers of Geneva have a sin- 
gular mode of preventing flies from attacking the 
meat in their shops. 
boards upon which the meat is placed with the 
essential oil of laurel: the smell of which keeps 
away this troublesome insect. 


were 





Canadian Liberality. le Quebec Natural 
History Socicty has offered a silver medal for the 
best “ Essay, descriptive of the Quadrupeds of 
British North America,” which is to be open to) 
all competitors. A silver medal for the best “ Es- 


say descriptive of the indigenous plants of Can- | 


ada,” open to the members of the Society residing 
in the Colonies. A silver medal forthe best “ Es- 
say on branch of general literature,” and 
another for an “ Essay on any branch of philoso- 
phy and science, other than Natural History,” 
open to general competition. The Essays to be 
sent to A. F. Holmes, Esq., before the 20th day of 
February next.—.Vovascotian. 


any 


Manufacture of Coppe ras in Vermont.—On Mill | 


river, near the stage road in the township of 


Shrewsbury, is an extensive mine of the sulphuret 
of iron, fromm which is obtained the first quality of 
Copperas. 


Another C opperd ras Mine-—A bed of sulphuret of | 
Iron, according to the Worcester A.gis, has re- 
cently been opened in the town of Hubbardston, 
in the county of Worcester. The specimens 
which have been produced indicate the existence 
of the mineral in great abundance and_ purity 





Watermelous are frequently seen floating about 
the wharves in Philadelphia, set afloat by the 
sinking of the boats overloaded with them. 


They rub the walls and the | 


to the ton.— Dever, V. H. Gazette. 


| [This, doubtless, is the purest of the lead ore, 
in which a moiety of silver is always found.— 
Silver is more easily obtained by going no further | 
than one foot beneath the earth’s surface.]—Ed. | liquors by degrees!’ ¢ By degrees,’ exclaimed the 
N. H. Register. other with indignation, ‘if you should unhappily 
ws fall into the fire, would you caution your servants 
| Temperance.—It is stated in the Washington | to pull you out only by degrees ?’” 
|Reporter, that above a hundred farmers of! 
‘that county, have cut down and gathered in 
their harvest without the use of ardent sjirits, 
They have discovered in the operation, that men 
can do more work, with less noise, 
quarrelling, with better appetite and health. 
without the use of strong drink, than with 
it. The names of several respectable farmers | 
| who made the experiment are given. 


ed. The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
told him ‘that he would conform to counsel, 
though he thought he could not change his 
course of life at once, but would leave off strong 


his 








Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Brighton Nursery 2000 plants of the Pine Ap- 
ple Str awhe rry, in fine order for ‘transplanting—at $2,50 per 
100—37 1-2 ets per doz. Also, Wilmot’s Superb, Alpine, Rose- 
berry, Hauthois, Downton, &e. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russeii, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 
Boston, where the plants will be delivered, free of charge for 
transportation. The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 


Tulip Roots. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
A fine collection of Duteh Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 
white, pink, and splendid variegated colors, at 31 ,00 per dozen 
—l2 ) iS 2 cts single. tf 
Nolice. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes. neatly and faithfully half bound 


and lettered, at 75 cts per volume, by leaving ‘them at this 
office. 


and _ less | 





| 








| Ata late meeting of the Agricultural Society of 

Hamilton County, Ohio, beautiful specimens of silk 
)and rolls of fine white linen were exhibited being 
ithe growth and manufacture of the state. Com- 
| munica tions were made on the preparation of 
hemp, on the making of wine, and on the cultiva- 
tion of wool. Splendid cut glass decanters w ere | 
displayed ; and, says the Western Review, all| 
gave proof that we need send neither to France 
for our wine, to Ireland for our fine linen, or to 
| England for the richest samples of cut glass.— 
Mass. Journal. 








New China Tea ‘Sets, and liehd blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; 3 Which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass W are, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No . 4 Dock Square. 








Hu ‘anied, 


At the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 











Market street, a 





4 Practical Farmer.—A practical farmer, whose simple and cheep Machine for Pearing Apples, likewise a Ma- 
: é B f chine for Coreing ; Ap pies and Quinces. 
livelihood depends upon his calling, should make | ——~-— ee ee 
: ; : ie Raier cl Se an 
it the pinnacle of his worldly ambition to excel seeonen & ME at 2s per lb. 
er . ae Ss ae a OWDER. quality warranted, for sale at 
| In dt. if he ne glect his farm for anything . Ise, Copelund’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
he is generally a loser both in interest and ule. SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best qualiiy—cheap for cash. if 


Solomon, the wisest observer of men and things, Tali Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 


tells us of his disgust at the sight of a slovenly | | ae day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
farmer. “I went by the field of the slothful— 2 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass 


Seed, at $5,00 per bushel. 

Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 ets per ounce, Lucerne, 

| or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 

|othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &c. 
Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar- 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this country—price 
$ 1,25. 


and lo, it was all grown 
nettles had covered the 
stone wall was all broken 
art thou ? 
slumber 


over with thorns, and 
face thereof, and the 
down.” Owner, where 
Perhaps dozing away thy time in 
and sloth, or spending thy time at the 
tavern, or perhaps dreaming of promotion, or en- 
gaged in the business of some petty office. Bet- 
ter mind thy own proper business, else “ shall thy 


poverty come as an armed man.” A farmer, on the | “Phe y oung Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
| other hand, who keeps his land and his stock in | for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornament- 
}excellent order, need not be ashamed even if Sol-| al eg 904 By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— 
° ‘ J ™ ‘ a . Test enme — ) e 5 

jomon himeclf were pesving hy. Every passing || "A sleet teeth on the Management of Bees; and 
jtraveller, no sooner casts his eyes over such a} the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
farm, than he honors the proprietor in his heart. | troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
The proprietor, moreover, is sure to receive for | By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts, 

his psins, something that is more solid than hon- 
or. A comfortabie, decent livelihood, for which 
he is indebted to Him only whose is the earth 
and the fulness thereof—Ct. Courant. 











Published every Friday, at $3 per “annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made im advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russext., by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be execnied to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEi, 





A beau dressed out is as the cinnamon tree— 
the bark is worth more than the body.— Overbury. 








at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Sireet. 











